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4 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Friendless and Fallen. 








London Female Preventive and Heformutory 
dustitution, 


Notwithstanding the great increase in the cost of all 
household necessaries, cdals, &c., the Committee did not 
restrict their operations in any way during 1873. 

SUMMARY. 
To Open-all-Night Refuge, 891 admitted in 1873. 
To Preventive Homes, I12: ditto. 
To Reformatory Homes, 304 ditto. 
Income, 1872, £5,924; income, 1873, £5,614; decrease, 
1873, £310. ; 
Increased expenses of Homes in 1873, £232. 
£12 10s. (Donation of) will sustain all the Homes one day. 


Reader, Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard 
Street, E.C., and Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old 
Jewry Chambers, E.C., will thankfully receive CONTRIBUTIONS ; or 


EDWARD W, THOMAS, Secretary, 
200, Euston Road, N.W, 


Go Managers amd Superintendents of Ragged Schools, 
Honest, Truthful Lads, from 14 to 17 years of age, 


ABLE TO READ AND WRITE A LITTLE, 


CAN OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT AT ONCE 
IN THE CITY MESSENGER BRIGADE. 
Gentlemen connected with Ragged Schools, and interested in the welfare of special 
cases coming under the above description, will please desire the Lads to call with one or 
both parents any evening between 8 and 9 o'clock, at Hope Place Mission Schools, 
World’s End, Bull Lane, Stepney. 
Enquiry should be made for Mr. J. Hawkins, the Inspector of City Messenger Brigade. 


J. E. EAREE, 


BREAKFAST AND TEA CONTRACTOR 
127, HACKNEY ROAD, near SnoreEpitcH Cuvurcn. 

J. E. E. respectfully begs to inform the Clergy, Superintendents of Schools, and 
others who are in the practice of commemorating their Anniversaries, &c., by Public 
Breakfasts and Tea Meetings, that he has every requisite for such occasions, com- 
prising Tables, Coppers, and China to any extent, in a superior style, at extremely 
moderate charges. 

J. E. E. tenders his sincere thanks to those ladies and gentlemen who have hitherto 
favoured him with their kind patronage, and hopes by strict attention to ensure a con- 
tinuance of the same; he also begs most respectfully to solicit the favour of their 
recommendation. 

Rout Seats on Reasonable Terms. Vans, and every requisite for Excursion Parties, 

with the entire Management, taken by Contract. 
COMMUNICATIONS BY POST IMMEDIATELY ATTENDED TO. 

References are kindly permitted to be made to the Secretaries of the Ragged 

School Union and the Temperance League. 

















THE MISSION WORK OF RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Durine the past month four important Conferences of the 
workers in the London Ragged Schools were held. The sub- 
ject considered bore so much on the future of Ragged Schools, 
that we think it advisable to devote this and the next number 
to a record of these Conferences. 

We need not intimate that the primary object of the founders 
of Ragged Schools is still the great aim of their conductors. 
Thus, by Sunday Schools, Children’s Services, Senior Bible 
Classes, Scholars’ Prayer Meetings, and Ragged Churches, they 
endeavour to bring old and young under subjection to Christ. 
It was with a view to strengthen and still further develop 
our evangelistic agencies, that the Committee of the Ragged 
School Union unanimously resolved to invite their fellow-labourers 
to a Conference on “ Mission Work in Ragged Schools, and how 
to promote it.” 

As nearly 3,000 persons are engaged in this great mission 
work in London, it was impracticable to gather them at one 
meeting, especially if the subject selected for consideration were 
to be fully discussed. Tlence they were invited to attend that 
division in which their school is planted, and the meetings 
were largely attended by the most active of our fellow- 
labourers. 

At each divisional mecting papers were either read, or the 
subject for consideration was introduced by two members of the 
Committee of the Central Society. As these papers were not 
intended to exhaust the subject, but were rather regarded as 
suggestive, many of the leading workers in Ragged Schools 
took part in the free discussion which was invited. The report 
will show that many valuable suggestions were offered, especially 
as regards the extension of Sunday School werk, and for utilising 
schoolrooms on week-nights for mission work among juveniles. 

From the earnest spirit evinced by the various speakers we 
rannot doubt that, as a result of these Conferences, our mission 
work among the young will be strengthened, and that many 
more agencies will be employed with a view to win youth for 
Jesus. 


APRIL, 1874. D 














PROCEEDINGS AT THE CONFERENCES ON 





“MISSION 


WORK IN RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT.” 


Tue first Conference on the above subject was held at Albert Street 
Refuge, Spitalfields, on March 4th. Mr. H. R.. Wiu1ams presided. 


Mr. GenT stated that some time 
ago it was thought advisable that 
an aggregate meeting of Ragged 
School workers should be called 
for the purpose of holding a con- 
ference. Upon further considera- 
tion, however, the general opinion 
was that the best plan would be to 
call a conference in each district of 
the metropolis. They had accord- 
ingly made arrangements for ‘such 
conferences, of which this was the 
first. The Committee were ex- 
tremely desirous that the friends 
should express themselves freely on 
the question put before them, 
‘The Mission Work in Ragged 
Schools, and how to promote it.” 
The religious work was the great 
centre of their movement, and the 
question they would like the friends 
to speak upon would be the best 
means of promoting it. 

The CHAIRMAN then read the fol- 
lowing paper on—- 

Mission WorK IN RAGGED ScHooLs, 

In one of the early papers expla- 
natory of their proceedings and 
published by the Committee of the 
Ragged School Union, it was 
pointed out that the Ragged School 
movement was essentially a religious 
movement, and that its originating 
and sustaining elements sprang from 
a high-toned principle and a living 
faith. The cold scepticism of public 
opinion in those early days could 
scarcely understand why men and 
women—many of whom were heavily 
weighted by their own cares and 
anxieties—should care about the 








neglected and unsavoury juvenile 
population in the purlieus of our 
great city. Such neighbourhoods 
were seldom visited by any but the 
ministers of justice, and whilst mis- 
sionaries—to their honour be it said 
—crossed the trackless ocean and 
unfurled the banner of the cross in 
heathen lands, myriads in our own 
immediate neighbourhoods were left 
to perish untaught and uncared for. 
They are described by the Times as 
‘* fester heaps of moral rottenness— 
a lawless, faithless, and Godless 
population, to be feared, but still 
more to be pitied.” After long 
years of neglect, Christian philan- 
thropy was at length happily 
directed to their emancipation, and 
individuals possessing the spirit of 
their Divine Master, regardless of 
danger and disease, penetrated their 
haunts of vice, and found that even 
amongst the most depraved of our 
fellow-creatures there were those 
who were accessible to human 
sympathies. 

It was not only to alleviate their 
sad condition and to fit them for 
the duties of this life, but especially 
to prepare them for the life to come, 
that so many of the pioneers of this 
movement, with unflagging zeal and 
earnest prayer to the God of all 
grace, commenced their crusade. 
Uncheered by the sympathies of 
their fellows, they pursued their 
benevolent but voluntary calling, 
and through good report and 
through evil report they persistently 
persevered, instructing the ignorant, 
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raising the fallen, and remembering 
the forgotten. We were thoughié 
by many to be well-meaning but 
mischievous enthusiasts, entirely 
mistaken in our self-imposed voca- 
tion, and for our humane and Chris- 
tian endeavours to raise the very 
lowest and most degraded we were 
not unfrequently visited with the 
most wholesale condemnation. 
Remembering, as we do, the over- 
crowded, foul, and filthy dens in 
which large masses of the popula- 
lation herded together, the unblush- 
ing brutality of their daily lives, 
the ignorance of both old and young 
fostered by long years of neglect, 
can it excite wonder that such a 
population should be termed ‘“ dan- 
gerous?” But it was to such that 
Christian philanthropy and love 
wended their way, and often amidst 
scenes of opposition and violence 
proclaimed the glad tidings of a 
Saviour’s love. Nor was this all—the 
hungry were fed, the naked clothed, 
the ignorant instructed, and to the 
poor, literally, was the gospel 
preached. Various useful and bene- 
volent enterprises were also called 
into being for their benefit and 
succour. Refuges for the homeless, 
and Schools of Industry, Penny 
Banks, and Mothers’ Meetings, 
Clothing and other Clubs, all con- 
tributed to relieve want and to pre- 
pare for honourable and profitable 
employment—such was our early 
mission. Multitudes of boys, who, 
under the fostering care of pious, 
painstaking, and devoted teachers, 
had striven to obtain good cha- 
racters, were further benefited by 
the establishment of the Shoeblack 
Brigade, which worthy offspring of 
our system provided employment 
for the unemployed, and has pro- 
duced in the earnings of the lads in 





twenty-two years (apart from its 
other advantages) no less a sum 
than £122,000 sterling. 

Nor is this all: many who were 
scholars in our schools are now 
excellent and praiseworthy teachers, 
while some have been installed into 
the honourable positions of secre- 
taries and superintendents of our 
schools, proving the reality of the 
truth, ‘‘ My word shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.” Truly and emphatically, 
‘the Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.” 

But there is one danger to which 
reference should be made, and the 
which to a large extent has brought 
about these conferences. It is 
well known that in many of the 
schools, especially in many of the 
smaller but still most useful schools, 
the paid teachers were not always 
selected for their high intellectual 
or educational attainments, but 
rather for their fervent piety and 
zeal, together with a general apti- 
tude for promoting the social and 
religious welfare of the children, for 
whom and their parents great sacri- 
fices are often made by this patriotic 
and most useful body of labourers. 

It is true that many of the schools 
in which they so perseveringly 
labour do not meet the require- 
ments of modern legislation; in 
other words, according to educa- 
tional and recently promulgated 
standards, they are neither efficient 
in buildings nor instruction. It is 
with regret, therefore, we learn 
that in some cases notice has already 
been served upon the managers that 
unless made efficient in conformity 
with the regulations of the London 
School Board the children in attend- 
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ance at such schools will be deemed 
as non-attending, and consequently 
liable to the penalties prescribed by 
the Elementary Education Act of 
1870. The question therefore is, 
Shall these schools be closed? Shall 
they any longer exert a beneficial 
influence upon the wretched neigh- 
bourhoods in which they are placed ? 
Shall the services of the large num- 
ber of voluntary teachers associated 
with them be surrendered ?—those 
services which in the past have been 
so useful, which have shed light into 
many a dark home, and given joy 
and gladness to many a heavy ach- 
ing heart. Shall these useful and 
honourable services be discontinued, 
and our mission to the poor be a 
thing merely of the past? The loss 
of such services in our densely popu- 
lated neighbourhoods would be a 
calamity indeed, and altogether 
unworthy of men and women call- 
ing themseives Christian. Great 
and good service may still be ren- 
dered—nay, must be rendered to 
the cause of truth by a renewed 
consecration to the service of Al- 
mighty God, and redoubled efforts 
must be put forth for the benefit of 
both old and young in the various 
neighbourhoods with which we are 
identified. 

May I remind you still further 
that Ragged School work is synony- 
mous with mission work, and 
that its aims and tendencies are to 
reclaim, to elevate, and ennoble the 
most degraded, the most abject and 
depraved? It harmonises with and 
is founded upon the*teaching of the 
New Testament. We wait not to 
ask who is our neighbour, it is our 
duty as well as our privilege to offer 
a helping hand to such as need it, 
and whatever else may be doomed, 
we at least will not imperil the 








work which by God’s mercy we 
have helped to build, nor will we 
forego the honour and the luxury of 
doing that good to others which 
we, in like circumstances, would 
have them do to us. Failure has 
never been one of the characteristics 
of the Ragged School teacher ; on 
the contrary, our efforts to advance 
the social, moral, and spiritual well- 
being of the neglected masses of the 
population have never failed, and 
never can fail. Imperfection may 
now and again have marred our 
work and prevented for a time the 
good which we had hoped to accom- 
plish, but we do not fail to remem- 
ber that all human systems are 
necessarily imperfect. Looking 
back, however, upon the last thirty 
years of the existence of Ragged 
Schools, we are bold to say that no 
system has accomplished so much, 
and that at so small a cost, for the 
permanent benefit of the class for 
whom these schools were estab- 
lished. 

I have merely touched upon the 
broad principle of mission work in 
connection with our schools, and 
leave to those who follow me the 
duty of working out its general 
applicability. This will doubtless 
vary in different localities ; what is 
suitable for one may not be suitable 
for another. Nevertheless, there are 
certain objects which merit our 
warmest attention. Evangelical gos- 
pel teaching in our various Ragged 
Sunday Schools is of paramount im- 
portance, and is the foundation 
upon which every other benevolent 
effort should be based. Others 
will suggest the best means by 
which our work may be made more 
useful and attractive. In the mean- 
while let us not be weary in well- 
doing, knowing that in due time we 
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shall reap if we faint not; and, in 
the words of the late excellent Dr. 
Guthrie, in his third and last plea, I 
conclude my observations: Ragged 
Schools were an experiment—they 
are a success, a glorious success; 
may they never cease to flourish. 

Mr. J. H. Lioyp then read a 
paper on— 


ScunDAY EvENING Mission SER- 
VICES FOR CHILDREN. 


It is necessary, in laying a few 
remarks before this meeting to- 
night for discussion, to allude briefly 
to the change that has come over us 
by the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870, because I 
think the operation of that Act will 
give the work of the Ragged School 
Union a distinctness of purpose in 
direct mission work, which hitherto, 
although far from overlooked, has 
been but a part of its object, and 
that this is the proper time to review 
our work, and if it is to last, to 
shape its future in accordance with 
the needs and progress of the times. 

In the twelve months ending with 
September, 1872, 147,000 persons 
were committed to prison in this 
country, exclusive of debtors, &c. Of 
this number 31 per cent. could neither 
read nor write at all; 61 percent. so 
imperfectly that they may be really 
considered uneducated ; 43 per cent. 
read and write well; 4 per cent. 
only had had a superior education. 
What more convincing proof could 
be given of the intimate connection 
between ignorance and crime? Nor, 
indeed, could any stronger argu- 
ment be adduced for the necessity 
of a really national compulsory sys- 
tem of education, by which the 
lowest class—i.e., the great feeder of 
crime—may be brought under the 
restraining influence of discipline 





and instruction; for education must 
tend to lessen crime by quickening 
and developing the moral sense, 
and thus preparing the mind for 
those religious influences which in- 
duce men to avoid crime from a 
sense of the hatefulness of the sin 
it involves. In other words, educa- 
tion must be the forerunner of religion. 
It can hardly be said to have been 
so yet in England, when 95 per 
cent. of the criminal classes—and 
this is but typical of much larger 
numbers-—are sunk in suchignorance. 
And may not this one fact partly 
account for the awful apathy of the 
lower classes in religious matters ?— 
and if so will not national education 
now begin to clear the way? The 
State is at length doing its duty, 
and the Christian Church must also 
awake to its privileges and respon- 
sibilities. 

The question affecting us is—how 
can we adapt our work to the new 
state of things, and promote mission 
work? By which, I take it, we 
mean—how can we best illustrate 
and enforce the evangelical teaching 
of our Lord, as set forth in the 
Scriptures, and so bring home reli- 
gious truths to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the children as to affect 
their future lives ? 

Now, Ragged Schools have, 
among other happy results, been 
one of the principal means of show- 
ing the necessity for extended and 
compulsory education, and, in fact 
(with the labours of our noble presi- 
dent), have done more to give an 
impetus to this end than any other 
means; but having done this, they 
will of necessity, as far as their day- 
school work is concerned, have in 
due time to stand on one side, whilst 
the stronger power they have helped 
to evoke gradually occupies the 
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ground—for that work was only 
taken when utterly neglected by all, 
and we ought to rejoice to know, 
that as far as that portion of it is 
concerned, it will be done in a 
manner with which we never could 
hope to compete. Why, unlimited 
cash and compulsion have been but 
romantic dreams in Ragged School 
work! and yet these are the two 
great points the national system has 
secured. I think we should thank 
God and take courage in secing a 
great work being accomplished, of 
which we were the acknowledged 
pioneers, and fall back on our clearly 
defined path in supplementing the 
State action in that which of ne- 
cessity must always, to a Christian 
man, be its one great want, viz.: 
the spirit of religion in the teaching 
of its schools. 

Thousands will soon be inside 
schools who have hitherto been but 
outsiders, and will gradually be 
made amenable to law and disci- 
pline. Following this, minds, 
hitherto shrouded in ignorance, will 
begin to receive rays of light, and 
will be the better prepared for the 
reception of seeds of religious truth, 
which finds a most uncongenial, if 
not fatally cold soil in ignorant in- 
difference. Mark how the ignorant 
stand aloof from our places of public 
worship: how can the darkness com- 
prehend the light? Who, I ask, are 
the supporters of the great religious 
and benevolent societies of England, 
but precisely that class whose minds 
have been prepared by education for 
the intelligent reception of gospel 
truth ? 

But where are the teeming thou- 
sands who have passed through our 
National and British Schools ?— 
schools, mark, where religion is 


professedly taught. Why, as far as 





my observation extends, in London 
not five per cent. attend the public 
worship of the sanctuary. 

May this not teach us we have 
been relying too much on the school- 
master? Has not the church been 
leaving to him its own special work, 
imagining he has been doing it, 
which results seem to deny. The 
new system has at least this merit— 
it cannot teach religion, and does 
not pretend to. Here is the sharp 
decisive line. We now know what 
we did not before—exactly where we 
are, and for the moment feel the 
difficulty greatly. We know what 
we do want, it is home influence of 
the right kind; that is what is 
wanted to supplement the teaching 
of the State School. The heart as 
well as the intellect to be cultivated ; 
and this influence, in the class with 
which we have to deal, is most 
signally absent. How can we, 
then, as followers of the Saviour, 
having the deepest and most pro- 
found interest in our poor neigh- 
bours—how can we counteract the 
constant and habitual evil example 
of the home? To deal with the 
children we must ‘‘ get at them,” 
and for the class we want to ap- 
proach, and by the means we have 
to approach them (for the teachers 
must be considered as well as the 
taught) there seems to be one day 
supremely suitable, for it is on the 
Sabbath alone the children are “‘ get- 
at-able” at such hours, and in such 
numbers, as to make our work most 
appreciable, and on the Sabbath 
alone can the great mass of our 
teachers command their leisure. Al- 
though very much may be said of 
the importance of morning and af- 
ternoon Sunday Schools for younger 
children, we all know that from a 
variety of causes, on Sunday even- 
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ings the elder boys and girls present 
themselves in far greater numbers 
than on other parts of the day. 

The average attendance at the 
Sunday Schools in connection with 
the Ragged School Union is :—Morn- 
ing, 60; afternoon, 110; evening, 
170. And taking six of the larger 
Sunday Schools of the East of 
London, the proportion is much 
greater:—Average attendance at 
Colchester Street, Chicksand Street, 
Bluegate Fields, Hope Place, Carr 
Street, and Nichol Street :—Morn- 
ing, 88; afternoon, 250; evening, 400. 
Thus, these six schools alone have 
an aggregate average attendance of 
2,400 children on Sunday evening. 

I would venture to state that, 
given a suitable room, in almost any 
neighbourhood, for a Children’s Ser- 
vice on Sunday evening, it will be 
jilled—even the most unattractive 
and dirty rooms fill—and that some- 
times to overflowing. Could not 
the Ragged School Union, by con- 
certed action with Christian friends 
in every district in London, be the 
means of opening more good, large, 
well-ventilated, cheerful rooms— 
well lit, and with bright fires ? and 
is it too much to say we could by 
these means gather the greater pro- 
portion of the children of London, 
at all events for the six winter 
months, and this for the distinct and 
recognised purpose of giving religious 
instruction? What an encourage- 
ment this should be to us—the 
children waiting to come in, and who 
can be gathered in almost any num- 
bers. Surely Christian liberality 
should find the place, and Christian 
ingenuity the means to instruct and 
interest them, until by the blessing 
of God the seeds of truth are sown 
in their young hearts. 

It has been a matter of specula- 





tion with me how it is, that during 
the Saviour’s public teaching, we 
have no record of any special words 
addressed to the crowds of lads who 
must have followed him, for boy 
nature is the same the wide world 
over, then as now, busy, active, 
restless, curious, sure to be attracted 
by any novelty; and the journeyings 
and miracles of the Prophet of 
Nazareth must have had wonderful 
attraction for them. May we not 
trace something of his teaching of 
this class in the constant use of 
parables—picture-talking—a style 
so impressive to young minds? and 
do we not lose great effect over the 
young by not accepting the lesson, 
not picture-talking, but the freer 
use of illustrative teaching—.e., the 
use of good pictures in teaching? 
There are some few teachers whose 
gifts and earnestness are so great 
that they can do without this aid; 
but I take it, that to the vast ma- 
jority present a tolerably vivid pic- 
ture of the subject lesson would be 
a wonderful assistance, and the ex- 
cellent diagrams of the Working 
Men’s Educational Union in part 
supply this deficiency. 

Why should not our Union pro- 
vide a sufficient number of sets to 
allow a free circulation of them 
amongst the schools, not for lec- 
tures, but for Sabbath Evening Ser- 
vices. This would be a great boon, 
as attention would be arrested—for 
it is far easier to interest and in- 
struct children through the eye than 
the ear—and by this means both 
senses would be appealed to. There 
are already fourteen sets of directly 
religious subjects published, num- 
bering 180 diagrams, and some 326 
more on kindred subjects, such as 
‘*Missionary Illustrations,” ‘* An- 
cient Egypt,” ‘Catacombs of 
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Rome,” &c., and if others were 
wanted, the demand would soon 
create a further supply. In addition 
to pictures as likely to be useful to 
Sunday Evening Services, I would 
draw the attention of the teachers 
to two excellent volumes, prepared 
by Mr. Gray, of Halifax, entitled, 
‘“‘The Class and the Desk,” con- 
taining a long series of skeleton 
lessons in Old and New Testament 
subjects. If these are too advanced 
for our juvenile audience, there 
would be little difficulty in getting 
simpler ones prepared on the same 
model. Let the Union know 
your practical difficulties—they will 
always receive the most careful con- 
sideration. Don’t use 1, Exeter 
Hall, as a “‘ Union Bank” only, but 
let it be headquarters for practical 
as well as pecuniary assistance. 

Hymns in large type (published by 
the Sunday School Union at 3d. a 
copy), for collective singing, are far 
preferable to small books in the 
hands of children, and by leading 
from the sheet the singing can be 
more easily controlled. Mr. Proud- 
man’s able course of lessons, de- 
livered under the auspices of the 
Union, will, I hope, be very useful 
in aiding the teachers to conduct a 
higher worship, and some few of 
our schools already are meeting 
weekly for a Service of Song—I 
would rather call it ‘‘a Service of 
Praise ”—and such meetings should 
always be accompanied by a short 
practical religious address, or its 
great aim will soon be lost sight of 
by the children. But music in any 
reverent form, and especially vocal 
music, should be used largely as one 
of the best means of interesting, and 
by the association of words, instruct- 
ing young minds. 

If a sufficient number of teachers 





can be obtained to break the evening 
school up into classes of about a 
dozen each for say forty - five 
minutes, to be followed by a stir- 
ring, earnest address, occupying 
twenty minutes more, it is prefer- 
able, as it secures personal contact, 
variety, and change; but if really a 
sufficient number to do the work 
effectually cannot be secured, it is 
better to confine the operation of 
the school to the collective service 
only, the one or two teachers taking 
the lessons with suitable singing 
between, as there is really no more 
difficulty for a man qualified for 
his work interesting 200 boys than 
20. 

But I would lay the most emphatic 
earnestness on the importance of 
systematic teaching—that the scope of 
the whole session’s teaching should 
have a definite end in view—that each 
series of lessons should, in this 
respect, be complete in themselves. 
Remember how many may never 
hear the Word of God again, and 
how reiteration is necessary, that 
the Word be not choked or rooted 
up by its uncongenial surroundings. 
Should the class system be adopted, 
the lesson should be preparatory to 
the address; for instance :—‘‘ The 
slaying of the firstborn and the 
institution of the Passover.” Why, 
how wonderfully the desk would 
enforce the teaching of the class 
by opening the Old Testament 
lock with New Testament key, show- 
ing Christ was our Passover, and the 
Paschal Lamb sacrificed for us. 
Thus, if the lesson were taught in the 
class, and again at the desk with a 
new application, assisted with suit- 
able illustrations and hymns, how 
much more likely to be useful than 
a lesson taken haphazard by teacher 
or superintendent. 
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I have found it to be a most useful 
plan to encourage the boys to write 
out as much of the Sunday evening 
lesson as they are able to remember 
during the week; true, they are 
frequently very lame attempts, but 
it assists the boys by enforcing the 
lesson on their minds in their own 
language, and it assists the teacher 
in showing him how little of his 
lesson is profitable or laid hold of 
by his scholars. 

My first suggestion is, that the 
special aim of the Ragged School 
Union should -be Sunday Evening 
Mission Services for Children through- 
out London, as a counterpoise to Day 
Schools without Bibles (or merely 
formal perfunctory religious teach- 
ing), and these services should be con- 
ducted entirely by voluntary teachers, 
in the best possible manner. 

First, we should utilise all our 
own schools for this special purpose ; 
for according to the schedule pub- 
lished with the last Report of the 
Union, although we had 164 affili- 
ated schools, of these no less than 
69 have have no school at the time they 
would be the most useful, viz., on Sun- 
day evening: and even in the East, 
where such means are more wanted 
than in any other district of London, 
23 are closed to the children in the 
evening. East, 49 scheduled, 23 no 
evening school; C. and N., 44 sche- 
duled, 18 no evening school; West, 
33 scheduled, 14 no evening school; 
South, 38 scheduled, 14 no evening 
school. These 69 schools closed de- 
prive some 12,000 children (on the 
average of the Union) of Sunday 
evening instruction. It is true some 
few of these schools are doing other 
work. I don’t depreciate that, ex- 
cept so far as it interferes with the 
direct object for which the school 
exists. Our primary work should 





be to get hold of the children, and 
no other effort should be allowed to 
interfere with that one direct and 
urgent aim. That is my first sug- 
gestion. 

The second suggestion is, that 
when these are at work, an appeal 
from the Ragged School Union, 
signed by our President, drawn up 
in as weighty a tone as it is possible 
to adopt, be sent to every clergyman 
and minister in the metropolis and 
suburbs, showing the willingness of 
the children to attend religious 
teaching, and suggesting each place 
of worship should adapt a room and 
Jind teachers—the most earnest and 
intelligent members of their own 
congregations —to conduct these 
special Sunday Evening Services, 
asking besides that the work should 
be made the subject of public inter- 
cession to Almighty God, to guide 
and bless the movement, from the 
pulpit continually. Thus, the at- 
tention of the Christian Church 
would be directed in a practical 
manner to the pressing need of the 
times, and if responded to, would 
inevitably receive large reflex bless- 
ings. Our Union would, I feel sure, 
rise equal to the occasion, and shape 
the effort with wisdom and libe- 
rality ; and funds would assuredly 
not be wanted to carry it out if 
asked for. 

The time is propitious—the Chris- 
tian Church is inquiring anxiously 
what the question of secular educa- 
tion involves ? and would, I think, 
gladly hail a practical suggestion of 
this nature; and although I am 
quite aware it is no more than some 
of our schools have been doing for 
years past, in isolated instances, yet 
a concerted, hearty, united, and in- 
telligent action, in the same direc- 
tion and at this moment, is likely to 
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command a wide and hearty support, 
and, in my opinion, is the best and 
most effective method of promoting 
mission work in our Ragged Schools. 

Mr. H. Spicer said that he had 
had some years’ experience as super- 
intendent of Ragged Schools in the 
neighbourhood. At these schools 
the average evening attendance two 
years ago was 500 or 600. Last 
year they took another room, when 
the attendance rose to 800, which 
had now increased to 1,100, the com- 
mittee having taken a third room, 
The greatest drawback was the 
number of teachers, which was so 
small, they had to adopt both} col- 
lective and separate teaching, often 
having in one room no less than 500 
girls, the service being conducted 
by four teachers only. In another 
room 200 or 300 boys had been 
gathered under the care of three or 
four teachers. In the room in which 
he taught they had some 200 or 300 
boys in classes of about twelve. 
He had not the slightest hesi- 
tation in saying that if schools 
were opened in every street they 
would be filled, as the children were 
in need of schools to which they 
might go on the Sunday. Such was 
their desire for schools that they 
would go even to inconvenient and 
disagreeable places, if only teachers 
were found ready to welcome them 
to something like intelligible ser- 
vices. Yet only half the work of 
Ragged School teachers would be 
done if confined to Sunday Schools. 
In their schools there would be an 
excellent opportunity for voluntary 
teachers, who could give them re- 
ligious instruction in the week with 
greater freedom than on Sundays. 
Referring to those who had left the 
Day Schools, he understood only five 
per cent. of those who did so were 








able to read and write properly. 
The result was that in a short time 
they lost all the education which 
they had gained; and it was the 
duty of Ragged School teachers to 
look after these, and in order to 


benefit them it would be necessary - 


to throw open their rooms in the 
week, and if they did so, he believed 
they would soon have crowdsattend- 
ing their meetings, the result of 
which would be that they would 
have greater influence over them on 
the Sunday. 

Mr. Montacve (King Edward 
Street) said that a teacher would not 
be doing his duty if he did not visit 
his scholars in the week, in order to 
ascertain something of their every- 
day life, by which means he must 
be able to give them advice in a 
homely, friendly manner. He well 
remembered. fourteen years ago 
having a class of twenty-one in that 
building, their ages varying from 
twelve to fourteen years. He was 
in the habit of meeting them in the 
week when a Bible Class was held, 
with the most beneficial results. 
With a view to doing them good as 
far as lay in his power, he did his 
utmost to induce them to buy good, 
useful, wholesome books. This he 
did to counteract the influence of 
the vile trash of the day, which was 
circulated in every direction. The 
result of his efforts had been that 
many of the boys of his class availed 
themselves of the offer he made to 
supply them with books at 25 per 
cent. under published prices. But 
more than ten of them were mem- 
bers of Christian churches, two 
superintendents of Sunday Schools, 
and one a School Board visitor. 
Another necessary was good whole- 
some entertainment for the children. 
He advocated the introduction of 
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entertainments in order to colititer- 
act the evil influence of penny gaffs, 
which in many instances ruined 
children, leading them to attend 
theatres, and fostering in them a 
taste for questionable amusements. 
The Ragged School Union could assist 
them very much in this direction by 
providing them with apparatus for 
dissolving views. Teachers also 
should do all in their power to make 
the school attractive to the children. 
By being in their places a quarter of 
an hour before the school opened, as 
every teacher should, they would be 
able to learn something of the 
pursuits in which their scholars were 
engaged in the week. He and his 
colleague had adopted the plan of 
visiting every child’s home once a 
year, for the purpose of inviting the 
parents to tea. Another good plan 
would be to circulate books in the 
homes of the children. 

Mr. CoxFrorD (Dove Row) felt 
they had a great work yet to do in 
Ragged Schools, even in teaching 
reading and the rudiments of edu- 
cation to ignorant children. This 
was the class they had to deal with, 
and he believed that if they had 
their schools open in the week 
teachers would be found able and 
willing to instruct them. He sug- 
gested the holding of a meeting of 
parents once a week if possible. 
In the school with which he was 
connected they had tried entertain- 
ments, which he believed would be 
the means of accomplishing good. 

Mr. Round (Buross Street) said 
that it would be well if all their 
schools were open for Children’s 
Services on Sunday evenings, as 
children would thus be enabled to 
carry away with them those truths 
which would be useful to them in 
after life. He believed also in hold- 





ing special services in the week, 
such services having been successful 
at the mission with which he was 
connected, they having a special 
service on Friday evening, which 
was attended by forty or fifty of 
the senior scholars. The plan adop- 
ted was to have a good supply of 
periodicals, which those who liked 
might read, also plenty of singing, 
and a short address. He would 
suggest that quarterly meetings be 
held for parents, with the view of 
leading them to seek to promote the 
welfare of their children. 

Mr. PETTIFER said that he had 
had much to do with boys and girls 
at the age of fourteen to seventeen, 
many of whom were unable to read 
and write. He felt they must not 
only teach these children to read 
and write, but also to think, and put 
their reading and writing to prac- 
tical use. If they did this the 
‘* Peacock,” a public-house near the 
Bethnal Green Museum, and other 
similar places where many of the 
young congregated, would not be so 
full as they now were. He saw 
many of the young there, some of 
whom had passed through the school 
with which he was connected. 

Mr. G. HoLitanp (George Yard) 
believed in giving children good, 
sound entertainments, and thought 
it would be well if the Union would 
give them rooms for services of 
praise. He had heard nothing about 
those children who were not to be 
touched by the compulsory clauses 
of the Education Act, of which 
there were a large number. What 
was to be done with those whom 
they could not permit to have books, 
with those who were in the lodging- 
houses in Flower and Dean Street 
and such places? A boy would 
come into his school to-day, living 

















in one street; two days afterwards 
he would be residing in another 
street, and in the course of a fort- 
he might change his residence half 
a dozen times. In their entertain- 
ments they had nothing on which 
they could not ask God’s blessing. 
One way to promote missionary 
work would be to induce the chil- 
dren to invite their parents to the 
services; he had tried this with 
most cheering results. 

Mr. Newman (of Hackney Ju- 
venile Mission) said that more 
schools were required, a conclusion 
he had arrived at from seeing the 
numbers of children passing his 
house every Sunday on their way to 
the park, and from counting no less 
than 1,000 children in passing one 
Sunday evening from the top to the 
bottom of the Hackney Road. 
Referring to his own school, he said 
that on the Sunday evening they 
had in one school 400 to 500 chil- 
dren, as compared with 150 to 200 
on the week evening. Headvocated 
short prayers and short addresses, 
as full of illustration as it was pos- 
sible to make them. He also was 
in favour of plenty of singing. 

Mr. Hver (Barking) suggested 
the opening of Week-evening Schools 
for imparting secular instruction as 
a means of filling the schools on 
Sunday evening, a plan which had 
succeeded admirably in the school 
with which he was connected, they 
having had great difficulty in ob- 
taining scholars on Sunday evening 
till they adopted this plan. He 
would suggest that the Ragged 
School Union should procure cards 
for pictorial teaching, and lend them 
to each school in turn for, say, a 
period of three months. 

Mr. Wiison (Abbey Street)’ had, 
amongst other agencies, a Savings’ 
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Bank and Clothing Societies, which 
were found very useful in promoting 
their work. The had also a service 
on Sunday evening for parents. 


By means of the bank they obtained 


a great influence over the parents, 
as a parent absent from the service 
was asked the reason when coming 
to the bank, and a hearty invitation 
was given to the service on the next 
Sunday evening. 

Mr. Hatui (Derby Street) said 
that in their school, the average 
attendance at which was about 
200, the difficulty was to obtain 
perfect silence. This difficulty had 
been overcome by giving those chil- 
dren who behaved well a mug of 
coffee and a biscuit. Many of the 
children were the lowest of the low, 
and, being unable to earn money on 
the Sunday as they did on the week- 
day, they were grateful for the food 
provided. 

Mr. Fraser (Buross Street) 
said a great deal had been said 
about Sunday evening, but nothing 
about Sunday morning and after- 
noon, which appeared to be given 
up asa bad job. They commenced 
a Sunday morning Children’s Ser- 
vice with an average attendance of 
about 27, which had now reached 
100. The service was made attrac- 
tive with plenty of singing. The 
Sabbath was thus begun well, which 
was a great blessing. Since the 
School Board had been established 
he could say their school had been 
better attended. One important 
matter he felt had been overlooked, 
viz., the Library, which was the 
means of accomplishing much good, 
as were also Mission Services. An- 
other feature in their work at 
Buross Street was a Farthing-box, in 
which the children deposited their 
farthings till a shilling was obtained, 
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which would be sent to some patient 
in the hospital, or some boy would 
have a penny out to buy an invalid 
some milk. 

The CHAIRMAN, in concluding the 
discussion, said that he heartily 
commended the practice of getting 
the parents, and also the children, 
to a Special Service once a week, 
and giving them short, interesting 
addresses. An anecdote nicely told, 
with a point in it, would send the 
parents away pleased, satisfied, and 
instructed. But, above all, let us 
bear in mind, whatever the future 
of Ragged Schools may be, however 
they may be altered by the action 
of the School Board, let us remember 
we have a solemn and important 
work to perform. It is at our peril 
we giveit up. We must not delegate 
it to others ; we must all of us get a 
more thorough Christian spirit, we 
must get more of the spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. If I were 





short of teachers I would have 
a meeting of praise and prayer; 
I would ask one teacher to 
engage in prayer briefly, ask an- 
other to set a tune, and we would 
have a hymn, as we often used in 
connection with these schools, when, 
unfortunately, we were short of 
teachers. I trust the devotion of 
Christian people will be directed to 
this. But, whether we do the work 
or not, let me exhort you, as an old 
Ragged School teacher of some 
twenty-eight years’ standing, to 
keep to this work; do it with more 
ardour, give to it more time, more 
energy, more perseverance, and 
more money if necessary. If you 
have not enough, come to the Union; 
we will giveyou money, that I can as- 
sureyou. We are looking with favour 
upon all missionary labour. Some 
twelve months ago we introduced 
new rules, by which we are able to 
help mission work. 





The second Conference was held at Ogle Mews Ragged School, 
Portland Road, on Friday, March 6th. The Earl of SHarrespurY 


presided. 


After Mr. GENT had briefly ex- 
plained the object of the meeting, 

Mr. T. Brooker said Ragged 
Schools from their formation been 
missionary. They had followed the 
gospelinjunction: ‘‘Go yeinto all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” It struck him, in con- 
nection with the missionary services 
in churches and chapels, the services 
as conducted did not meet the class 
of people they wished to meet ; they 
required a simpler and more homely 
form. He did not think they would 
ever get the people they wished to 
get into their churches. Seventeen 
years ago he was superintendent of 





a school in Drury Lane. He once 
asked what instruction there was of 
those more advanced in life. Find- 
ing there was none, he started 
a service in the evening, into which 
God in his providence sent some- 
thing like 100 or 120 people every 
Sunday. There was not one of 
these people who would go into a 
church or chapel. If they did so he 
did not believe any one would offer 
them a seat. How was mission 
work among adults to be promoted ? 
First, by visitation. He thought it 
required much moral courage to be 
faithful to a man, to tell him his 
true condition in the sight of God, 

















to tell him he was a sinner. It was 
one thing to stand up in public and 
do so, and another thing to stand by 
a man’s bedside and do so. Another 
means of promoting this work was 
by kind and affectionate words. He 
had in his eye two good Christian 
men: one always gave him a kind 
of shudder when he met him, the 
other was the personification of the 
gospel. One reminded him of a 
picture of Rembrandt of ‘‘ Gloom,” 
the other of a picture of Claude 
Lorraine of ‘‘ Sunshine.” The third 
essential to this work was tract dis- 
tribution. All their instruction 
ought to be based upon the gospel. 

His next point was the class of 
persons qualified. They should have, 
first of all, the love of God in their 
hearts; secondly, they should have 
the love of souls, feeling they were 
saved, and wishing others to partici- 
pate in that salvation. Next, they 
would require a thorough knowledge 
of the-way of salvation. Next a 
missionary would require a cheerful 
countenance. He did not believe 
the ‘river, the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God,” was 
lined on one side with weeping 
willow, and on the other with a 
jungle of thorn and thistle. He 
believed that on one side was the 
rose of Sharon, and on the other 
the lily of the valley. Again, they 
should never go forth to the work 
in their own strength; they should 
always remember ‘“‘the three R’s: 
man’s ruin by nature, redemption by 
Christ Jesus, regeneration by the 
Spirit of God.” Wherever these 
three were preached they would 
always find God’s blessing resting 
upon it ; therefore they should not go 
forth in their own strength, but look- 
ing up and expecting the help of the 
Third Person in the Trinity. He 
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believed in the Holy Ghost, the 
author and giver of light, and wher- 
ever God’s Word was read or 


preached they would need the same © 


spirit which inspired holy men of 
old to write the Word of God, to 
apply it to the heart and conscience; 
and however pointedly they might 
put it, it was only tinkling cymbals 
or sounding brass unless they had 
the help of the Spirit. His last sug- 
gestion was, Never be downcast if 
you meet with disappointments. It 
was a truth ever true that the tares 
and the wheat both grew together ; 
but, nevertheless, ‘‘ the foundation 
of the Lord standeth sure.” 

Mr. J. H. BuckrneuamM said the 
remarks he should make would refer 
more particularly to children. Their 
institution had been in existence 
thirty years, and every one must 
admit it had been a great blessing. 
He could not help feeling, when he 


remembered that they had reclaimed © 


something like 200,000 children, 
that the fact must stand out to 
them all as showing they had been 
blessed by God in the work they had 
had to do. They had done a great 
work, and if they had not done it, 
God alone knew what the city of 
London would have been. He could 
not help thinking what would have 
been the case but for the Ragged 
School Union. He felt this was due to 
the fact that it wasamissionary work. 
From its commencement they deter- 
mined to do what they could to 
gather in those who were cast out 
by everybody. They started out 
with the determination to gather 
those children into their schools, not 
merely to do what they could to train 
them for this world, but also for 
that which is to come. They could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that 
another great work was being carried 
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on, but still they could do their 
work as well, and he could not help 
feeling that in the past they had 
laid hold of a class which no other 
movement had been able to grapple 
with so well. He did not believe, 
as some people did, that their work 
was done. He believed it was just 
beginning. The School Board would 
lay hold of many of their children, 
and in some cases the Board might 
do the work better than they had 
done it. But the children would 
leave them at the age of thirteen, 
and from that age to seventeen they 
needed more care than at any other. 

Coming to the great point, he 
would say they might promote mis- 
sion work in many ways. First, he 
would say to the friends connected 
with Day Schools, which had not yet 
been interfered with, ‘‘ Do all you can 
to raise your teaching to its highest 
standard, and do not leave a stone 
unturned in order to bring the 
children up to the standard which 
the Government require.” He said 
this because he felt safer with the 
schools in their hands than if they 
were inany other. The Night School 
element was most important, and 
they should do all they could to 
increase the number of those schools. 
As long as the Committee of the 
Union had funds in hand they were 
bound to help every Ragged School, 
and they would do so. Coming to 
the Sunday School, he would urge 
upon them by all means to strengthen 
and increase the number of these 
schools, because the whole of his 
argument assumed every portion of 
their work to be a missionary work. 
They must also do all they could to 
keep their schools supplied with 
teachers. He maintained that there 
were many scholars whom they could 
only get on Sunday. There were 





also many other things which would 
help them, such as special services 
for the young, which ‘he would re- 
commend to all. He would urge 
upon all present to hold special 
services for children, believing they 
could get a large number together 
on such occasions. They should 
invite some one well qualified to 
address them, and after the meeting 
he would suggest that classes should 
be held for those who were anxious 
about their soul’s salvation. He 
wanted teachers to feel that souls 
were to be saved ; they must be con- 
stantly watching over these young 
ones. They would thus be prepar- 
ing them, and in course of time 
must lead them to join the churches 
in their several districts. There was 
another way of promoting this work. 
The Ragged School movement was 
not simply one of teaching; they 
had Mothers’ Meetings, Children’s 
Services, Penny Banks, Clothing 
Clubs, and every kind of movement 
essential and necessary for the evan- 
gelisation of this great city. As 
long as they maintained these the 
movement would be a missionary 
one. I believe in expecting a glorious 
harvest. We must go forth prepared 
for the work, not merely going to 
our class simply as a habit Sabbath 
by Sabbath, simply because we have 
been constantly going; but never 
entering the class till we have had 
prayer with God in secret, that you 
may be remembering each member 
of your class before the throne of 
grace, asking God to go with you 
and enable you to speak such words 
to your children as may cause them 
by the spirit of God to have a new 
heart within them. I say, then, Go 
down expecting God’s blessing— 
waiting for it. 

Mr. Amor (Richmond Street) stated 
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that in the school with which he 
was connected the plan was to give 
secular instruction in the week, and 
religious instruction on Sunday. 
They had occasionally held services 
as suggested, which he believed 
would accomplish good. Asa rule 
they gave no religious instruction in 
the Week-night School, but italways 
closed with a religious address, 

Mr. GuRNEY (Pear Street) would 
admit that the end and object 
of their work was the salvation 
of souls. How was this end to 
be promoted? First: By each 
one being more consecrated to 
their Lord and Master. Having 
been brought to a knowledge of the 
truth, they should feel they were 
not their own, but the Lord’s. If 
they went in this spirit, and lived 
in this spirit, they would have agreat 
blessing, not only in their own souls 
in constant communion with him, but 
they would go to their work realising 
eternity, realising the value of souls, 
whether of little ones or of parents. 
In order to promote their work they 
must have sympathy towards those 
among whom they worked. They 
met with much misery on every 
hand, and what they needed was 
kind, loving sympathy. They must 
tell the children the gospel was the 
only means of their salvation. They 
all had their work given by God. 
One could speak to the children and 
give an address, while another must 
go out and speak to the poor. Others, 
again, must have the work of teach- 
ing the little ones the things per- 
taining to this world, and then to 
try and lead them to Christ. Another 
essential requirement was devotion 
to Christ, and faith to believe his 
blessing would rest upon them. If 
they had these things, God would 
bless them in the future as he had 
done in the past, 
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Mr. Prtts (Ogle Mews) saidtheyhad 
heard much of what they ought todo; 
he would tell them what they ought 
not todo. Those working with him 
in the school in which they were 
assembled had often been dis- 
couraged by persons telling them 
they kept their children too clean- 
Many of the houses from which 
these children came looked very well 
on the outside, but inside were in a 
most miserable and dirty condition. 
As the fruit of their labours they 
had made these children clean, and 
he begged that that they would not 
discourage them by remarks such as 
he had mentioned. It had been said 
that the Ragged School Union was 
about thirty years old. He saw in 
the gospel that Jesus ‘‘ began to be 
about thirty years of age’? when he 
commenced his public ministry. He 
believed, however, that our Lord 
had been engaged in his Father’s 
work before he was that age. He 
began his work at the age at which 
the priests were in the habit of com- 
mencing the duties of their sacred 
office. As they had begun to be 
about thirty years of age, they 
should go forth with more energy 
and fresh vigour, and take up this 
great mission work of seeking the 
conversion of their fellow-men, and 
bringing them to that Saviour who 
entered upon his public ministry 
when He “ began to be about thirty 
years of age.” 

A TEACHER from Price Street, 
Blackfriars, thought it would 
be a great mistake to make any 
change in the secular instruction 
given in the Ragged Schools. In 
the school with which he was con- 
nected, where the greater part of 
the children were engaged in factory 
work till a late hour in the evening, 
if they gave up the secular instruc- 
tion they would lose the opportunity 
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of great usefulness, and throw 
the children upon the world de- 
prived of the opportunity of re- 
ceiving higher instruction. At the 
same time, teaching of a religious 
tone should be adopted, by the 
reading of books of a religious ten- 
dency, by the use of the Bible, 
with explanations and short ad- 
dresses to the children. Above all, 
the services on Sunday should be 
unfailingly kept up with the best 
ability it was possible to secure. 

Mr. Epmunps (Gray’s Yard) 
stated that in their school they were 
contemplating holding a kind of 
Sunday School in the week. The 
school would be arranged as on 
Sunday, and addresses would be 
given as on that day. For this pur- 
pose, however, they would require 
more workers. They had a Chil- 
dren’s Church, Bible Classes for 
those above the age of fourteen 
years, and a class of girls con- 
ducted by a young lady, some of 
the members of which had been 
converted, and were now living to 
God’s glory. They required still 
more of this work. He often 
thought they were like the steam- 
engine, which was going, but from 
which they could get more force if 
they had more fire. Let them get 
to prayer, and ask God what he 
would have them do, and then go 
and do it. 

Mr. CoLuieR (Grotto Passage) 
said in their schools in the week 
they commenced with a hymn and 
prayer, and closed with the same, 
together with a short address. On 
Thursday evening they had _ the 
classes arranged as on Sunday, as 
suggested by the previous speaker, 
which had been most successful. 


One thing necessary to the success 
of their work was firmness on the 








89 
part of teachers, without which it 
would be impossible to carry on the 
work successfully. Kindness with- 
out firmness and good discipline 
would be lost. If they relied upon 
the strength of the Lord, their work 
would ever be most successful. 

Mr. Bennetts (Gray’s Yard), 
urged the necessity of having more 
grey-haired teachers. He had been 
told that when the teachers married 
they could not come. He could 
only say they ought to. Speaking 
of the East End, he said they had 
as bad cases in the West as in the 
East, and it required the same Power 
to lift them up. On one Sunday 
he had climbed a room on the fourth 
floor of a house, in which he found 
forty-one persons assembled, swear- 
ing, drinking, and indulging in all 
kinds of sin, and among them one 
of his own scholars. This showed 
the cases they had to deal with. In 
order to promote their work they 
required better singing, which God 
had used as an instrument in the 
salvation of souls, as was shown in 
the present revival in Scotland. 
Again, he would say to teachers, 
never excite curiosity in children 
unless you intend to satisfy it. 
Their work might be promoted by 
Children’s Churches. In these, they 
should be short in prayer; their sub- 
ject of address should be well con- 
sidered, but very simple; it should 
not be filled up entirely with anec- 
dotes, but should contain one or two 
which should be skilfully applied. 
Another feature of their work was 
that they had a Prayer Meeting be- 
fore the service and a Prayer Meeting 
after, at which they had a good at- 
tendance because the prayers were 
short. 

Mr. H. R. WILLIAMS gave an 
earnest exhortation to perseverance 











in their missionary work among the 
young. 

Mr. BARKER HARRISON (Perkins’s 
Rents) said, with regard to Day 
Schools, they had always thought it 
most important to give earnest 
religious instruction. The great 
difficulty was to impart such in- 
struction in such a manner that it 
should not be forgotten. The plan 
they had adopted was to write a text 
on the blackboard, which was then 
learnt by the whole of the children 
and afterwards explained, and other 
verses were brought to illustrate it. 
The result was, the Scripture was 
impressed upon the mind of the chil- 
dren in such a manner they could 
never forget it. At the same time, 
secular instruction had not been 
neglected, as shown by the results 
of the examination of her Majesty’s 
Inspector, which had been most 
satisfactory. Religious instruction 
and secular education might go 
hand in hand with the most blessed 
results. 

The noble CHAIRMAN said that 
he quite agreed in what had been 
said by the two gentlemen who had 
opened the discussion as to the ob- 
jects of their mission and the various 
means adopted to promote it; but 
much of what had fallen from the 
speakers was only what had been 
done ever since the Ragged School 
Union was formed. He agreed with 
what had been said about those 
children who were clean. Persons 
had entered some of their schools, 
and, seeing the children clean, had 
expressed an opinion that they were 
a better class of children than the 
schools were intended for; the re- 
sult was, they went away without 
leaving their subscriptions. As re- 
gards religious education, he would 
say, unless the Word of God were 
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made the basis of all their education, 
unless they did all they could with 
the hélp of the Spirit of God, they 
were utterly useless, and he wished 
they might disappear from the face 
of the earth. There are hundreds 
of persons of weight and influence 
whose main object is to destroy the 
Ragged School system altogether, 
because it rests upon the Word of 
God. And are you going to lend 
your influence to these men? God 
forbid. I think I see before me 
men and women who are determined 
to stand by God’s Word, and make 
it known to the degraded multi- 
tudes of this metropolis. Now 
I want you to think how you 
can prolong the existence of 
the Ragged School. Since the 
passing of the Education Act many 
have passed out of existence. Many 
are unwilling to pay rates and con- 
tributions, consequently the contri- 
butions are falling off. The Ragged 
School Union, I believe, has as much 
as before, but the local aid is falling 
off. We now come under the con- 
stant inspection of the officers of 
the Board of Education. How are 
you to compete with them? They 
are everlastingly altering their 
ground. They have used a new 
word—‘‘ efficient.” What is it? Itis 
always changing its ground. One 
day they say the teacher is not cer- 
tificated, you must have a higher 
teacher, or the school will be shut 
up. The inspector says at another 
school the secular education is not 
so high as that demanded by the 
School Board. What are you going 
to do there? To give more secular 
education to the elimination of the 
religious teaching? Then comes a 
third objection. It is said they 
cannot interfere with your buildings 
at night. Thank God, under the 
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protection of night we can do a 
great deal. They want improve- 
ment here and alteration there 
How is it to be met? I have heard 
of one case only lately. So far have 
they carried their pedantry, they 
declare a school is not efficient 
because the desks are nailed to the 
wall! The decision of the inspector 
is absolute ; there is no appeal. For 
these things your schools may be 
put out of existence. What I think 
we have aright to demand is this 
(I shall make it the ground of a 
motion in the House at the earliest 
opportunity) :—Take up all the chil- 
dren roaming about the streets ; 
provide for those who have no edu- 
cation at all before you come to our 
schools, who, though the education 
is imperfect, are giving an educa- 
tion, and if you find there is not the 
pedantic amount of cubic feet in 
the rooms which you require, you 
are bound to consider whether it is 
not better for the children to be in 
these schools, though they have not 
the education, and are not doing 
the amount of work you need. All 





these things are to be demanded | 
when you have provided the glar- | 


ing necessity. To say that many 
of your children shall be sent out 
to swell the mass of those who re- 
ceive no education, if it were not 
pedantic would be Satanic. I think 
that is the ground upon which you 
must go, otherwise all your schools 
will be broken up in succession. 
Are you prepared with any scheme 
of resisting them? Can you raise 


funds? Are you only prepared to 
improve your own system so long 
as it exists? You do not know 
how soon you may be visited by 
the inspector, how soon you may be 
broken up. I know a school carried 
on in Whitechapel by one of the 
best friends of the human race. That 
school is in jeopardy. For a long 
time he has been able to make head 
against them; you will hear, I 
doubt not, in a year, that George 
Holland’s school has been broken 


| up, and he walking about for means 


to carry on his great work. Youmust 
cope with this matter. We must 
watch every case, and every case 
must be carried, if possible, by 
appeal to the School Board. I do 
believe many of those who have 
been chosen to support religious 
teaching will be ashamed when they 
find what is being done, and the 
demands made by the Board. All 
I say is—I return to what I began 
with—till they have made provision 
for the thousands of children walk- 
ing about, they have no right, 
though they have the power, to 
come and say, ‘‘ Till you fulfil our 
fanciful theories, hundreds of those 
who are now being led on in the 
ways of everlasting life should be 
sent back to their state of misery, 
and remain amongst the forgotten 
mass of humanity.” I trust then 
that you will consider this matter, 
and that before our Ragged Schools 
are destroyed, thousands may be 
brought into the way of everlasting 
salvation. 


[A full report of the proceedings at the two concluding Conferences 


will appear in our next number. ] 
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THE MUD-RAKER. 
BY THE LATE REV. THOMAS ALEXANDER. 


I RECENTLY visited a lady in one of the suburbs of London. She had 
been confined to her room for years; and having been so long in the fur- 
nace, she was, in my eyes, pure as the gold that is seven times tried. I 
came out, full of heavenly thoughts, too soon, alas! dispelled by the noise 
and bustle and business of the busy London street. It was a raw, chill day, 
early in spring. The winter was just newly over and gone, and the roads 
were very muddy. As I turned sharply round a corner, I encountered a 
man who, with a mud-rake, was scraping off the surface mud from the high- 
way. By the side of the public road was a rowof middling-class houses, with 
little gardens in front; a low iron railing, and an iron gate to each house. 
A milkman had pulled the bell at the gate of one of the houses, and was 
waiting till the servant came down for the milk. It was this brief oppor- 
tunity the mud-raker had embraced to speak a word in season to the milk- 
man about his soul. Rake in hand he had stepped on to the footpath, and 
had uttered a few earnest, kindly words. I caught, as I passed, these 
closing sentences : ‘‘ You will never repent it! He is a precious Master! 
Think about your soul.” The tone was that of love; the look and manner 
that of intense earnestness. 

I had passed on a few yards before the full meaning of the scene had 
fairly impressed itself upon me. It wassounlike London. It was what one 
had never seen, and scarcely ever heard before. So I was past a few yards 
ereI fully comprehended the meaning of it all; then, when I looked behind 
me, the man was back to his rake in the middle of the road, and the milk- 
man was serving the maid with the milk; which, having done, he turned, 
and with a nod to the earnest evangelist in the middle of the way, went on 
and pursued his avocation. I turned many atime to look back at this 
genuine preacher of the gospel. But he was as busy raking at that mud as 
though he knew nothing in all the world beside. And I went on my way 
rejoicing; blessing God, as I went, that he had living men to 
speak the truth in love to whomsoever the Lord should send in their 
way. 

Reader, let us take heed, lest that London mud-raker stands up a swift 
witness against us in thedayof judgment! Do you, like this poor man, sow 
beside all waters? How many immortal fellow-creatures have you passed 
idly by? You had nothing to do, and you did nothing. You say, you 
‘had no time.” What would you have said had you been in this man’s 
place? He redeemed the time. 

The two or three moments in which the milkman was waiting for the 
answer to his call were embraced by this poor, busy, hard-working man ; 
and who knows but to the saving of his soul? Depend on it, there isa day 
coming—and it will soon be here—when many rich, learned men would 
give all their riches, and all their learning, to be able to change places with 
that poor mud-raker. Go thou and do likewise. 
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VENICE RAGGED SCHOOL. 


UnvER the designation of ‘‘ Free Elementary School,” a really Ragged 
School has been opened in Venice. The founder, the Rev. William Wallace, 


| thus writes :— 
‘‘ On the 14th of April last I opened a school in Venice, under the 


; direction of a trained teacher. The aim of the school was to give not only 


' a secular, but a religious education. 
‘‘ During the first week thirty pupils were enrolled. The priests, however, 


opened in the most bigoted quarter of the city. On Sunday, the 20th of 
April, a sermon was preached in the adjoining church against the school. 


could not bear to see an evangelical school, in which the Bible was taught, 





The preacher urged the parents to withdraw their children, as it was under 
the direction of heretics. The following Monday the master was hissed as 
he entered the school, and a number of the children were absent. On 
Tuesday, the 22nd, when I visited the locality, at ten o’clock a.m., about 
200 people were assembled in front of the building. Women and boys, in- 
stigated by the priests and mad with rage, were insulting the evangelicals. 
The windows and bell-pull were broken, and a board, bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘Free Elementary School,’ which had been placed above the door the 
previous evening, was torn down, broken in pieces, and thrown 
into the canal. Owing to an informality, the school was closed by the 
government. But, in the meantime, the locality has been used as a preach- 
ing station. 

‘* A larger and more commodious building has been secured, in a good 
position, as the former had become too small for the audiences. I have 
obtained permission to reopen the schools, and I hope to be able not only 
to bring back the pupils already enrolled, but to induce others to come. 
May I ask the prayers, sympathy, and support of Christians of all denomi- 
nations on behalf of this work ?” 


Ragged School Wnian. 


THe monthly meeting of the Managing Committee was held on 
March 13. 

The receipts for February were reported to be £263 3s. 11d.; and the 
payments to be £398 3s, 10d. 

Quarterly grants amounting to £155 7s, 6d. were voted to twenty-six 
schools. 

A special grant of £20 was voted to Chequer Alley School. 

A special grant of £5 was voted to Lansdowne Place School. 

The annual grant to Britannia Row School was increased to £32 10s., 
in addition to grants for monitors. 

A special grant of £3 was voted to Kentish Town School for the pur- 
chase of school material. 
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It was reported that two of the Conferences on ‘‘ Mission Work in 
Ragged Schools, and how to improve it,” had been held, and had been well 


attended. 


Applications for grants to Old Ford, Perkins’s Rents, and Vincent Street 
Schools, will be considered at the next meeting. 





Farts and Scraps, 





GROCERS’ COMPANY AND RAGGED 
Scnoot Union.—We are glad to in- 
timate that the Grocers’ Company 
last month voted the sum of £100 
to the Ragged School Union. On 
several former occasions this ancient 
corporation has given the same 
liberal donation to this Society. 

Fox Court, Gray’s Inn Roap.— 
Following the precedent of many 
years, the Benchers of Gray’s Inn 
placed their Hall at the disposal of 
the above school for their Annual 
Treat. The Treasurer presided, sup- 
ported by several Benchers ; all of 
whom testified to the value of 
Ragged Schools to 
large. 

HARTSHORN CouRT, GOLDEN 
LANE.—On March ith ult., 200 
poor people of both sexes, the 
youngest of whom was over sixty 
years of age, were entertained at tea 
by the managers of this Ragged 
School. It was the second of a 
series which Mr. W. J. Orsman is 
organising. At the first, held on the 
30th December last, 160 accepted 
invitations whose average age was 
sixty-eight, the aggregate of the 
whole reaching 10,880 years. The 
party of last night included at least 
thirty who were over eighty years 
of age, the oldest stating her age to 
be eighty-three. An amateur choral 
society lent their aid to render the 


society at | 


gathering still more attractive, while, 
after the tea-things had been cleared 
away, the Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
was accompanied by his daughter, 
Lady Templemore, and other pro- 
viders of the feast, delivered ad- 
dresses that commanded an attentive 
hearing. 

MARIGOLD PLACE, BERMONDSEY.— 
On February 17th, Mrs. Farren, 
who for some time conducted the 
Mothers’ Meeting at this Ragged 
School, was, on her retirement, pre- 
sented by the members with a hand- 
some papier maché writing case, 
as a token of their affection. 

New Toruitt STREET, WESsT- 
MINSTER.—This Ragged School has 
been for some time opened twice a 
week, under the direction of the 
Countess of Pembroke, for Special 
Religious Services for men. About 
sixty of the roughest of the rough, 
and many of the worst of the 
worst, are attracted. The addresses 
are preceded bya tea, provided at the 
cost of her ladyship. 

OLD Forp.—Recently the teachers 
of this Ragged School presented 
Mr. Newman, the superintendent, 
with a handsome timepiece, as a 
slight recognition of his valuable 
services, 

PEAR STREET, WESTMINSTER.— 
The following are the week-night 
operations of this Ragged School :— 
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Monday evening, a Girls’ Sewing 
Class; Tuesday evening, a Meeting 


with gospel address; Wednesday 
evening, a Children’s Service; 
Thursday evening, a Mothers’ 


Meeting; Friday evening, a Bible 
Reading, which is well attended. 
Vincent STREET, OLD STREET 
Roap.—On Feb. 24th, in the even- 
ing, the children of the Day Schools 
were examined by Mr. Curtis, of the 
Ragged School Union. Mr. Fellgate 
presided, supported by several of the 





Committee. The following prizes 
were distributed:—14 books for 
reading and spelling; 3 books for 
recitation, and 2 books for regular 
attendance. In the afternoon there 
was a sale of the garments made by 
the children to the parents at merely 
nominal prices. Mrs. Mucklow, on 
behalf of Lady Sturt, would have 
been present had not illness pre- 
vented. An examination and dis- 
tribution of prizes to the Sunday 
scholars will shortly take place. 





Patiers of Meetings, 





PRINCES STREET, LAMBETH BATHS. 


On February 23rd, the annual 
meeting of the above school was 
held. Mr. J. Leyland presided. 

The report stated that the Sun- 
day School was attended by above 
200 scholars, and the Ragged Church 
by 50. Every week-night is occu- 
pied by some social or religious work 
—including a flourishing Penny 
Bank, a Psalmody Class, a Religi- 
ous Service, and a Bible Reading. 

On the preceding Sunday, ser- 
mons on behalf of this school were 
preached at Vauxhall Walk Wes- 
leyan Chapel, by the Revs. W. J. 
Heaton and A. W. Nightingale. 
The meeting was addressed by Rev. 
W. J. Heaton, Messrs. E. J. Hytche, 
Hazeldine, Rigley, &c. 


OLD WOOLWICH ROAD. 

At the 26th annual meeting of 
this school the chair was taken by 
Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, 
K.C.B., Governor of the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, who 
called upon the secretary to read the 
report for the past year, which men- 








tioned with much regret the resig- 
nation, in consequence of removal 
from this neighbourhood, of Miss 
Greenwood, the secretary to the 
Ladies’ Committee, who hastaken the 
most activeinterest inthe work for the 
past seventeen years, and whose valu- 
able services the Committee desired 
heartily to acknowledge. The total 
number of children admitted since 
the establishment of the school is 
5,312—boys, 2,803; girls, 2,509. 
The number now on the books is 
330, and the average attendance for 
the past year has been about 270. 
The inspector appointed by the 
Ragged Scdool Union visited the 
school in July, and his examination 
gave most favourable results. Five 
old scholars have received prizes 
from the Committee of the Union 
during the year, for having kept 
their situations for twelve months 
with satisfaction to their employers. 
The inspector of the London School 
Board also held an examination, 
and reported the school as efficient. 
The committee readily consented to 
the proposal of one of their num- 
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ber that the school should be used 
on Sunday evenings for Children’s 
Services, and these have been car- 
ried on throughout the year, with 
an attendance of 170. The Refuge 
for Destitute Boys has continued to 
work satisfactorily. Though six 
boys can be in the house at once, 
and the working space is only suffi- 
cient for that number, about 150 
boys have passed through the Re- 
fuge since its establishment. Pa- 
rents’ Club, to encourage those who 
can to make small savings :—Num- 
ber of depositors, 134 ; total amount 
deposited, £31 13s. 5d. ; interest for 
the year given by ani old friend, 
£3 4s. The Sick Provident Society 
has 35 members, and the amount 
paid during sickness and for medical 
attendance during the year has been 
£18 13s. 5d. 


SERMON LANE, ISLINGTON. 


The annual meeting of the Sermon 
Lane Mission, an organisation which 
has grown out of the institution 
known for many years as the Sermon 
Lane Ragged School, was held at 
Myddelton Hall, under the pre- 
sidency of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. 

Mr. Cooksey, the hon. secretary, 
read the Report of the committee, 
in which they said this mission had 
grown out of the Ragged School 
work commenced by a few devoted 
men and women some twenty-five 
years ago. Connected with the 
Ragged School there was from the 
beginning the Sunday School, as 
well as various other agencies for 
the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor. 


| attend a simple service 
| school-room on Sunday. 


| 





In the year 1869, the | 


superintendent of the afternoon | 


Sunday School commenced to visit 
the homes of the children, and per= 
suaded many of the parents to 


) Kirkham, and Hugh Owen. 








MEETINGS. 





in the 
Simple 
are held every Sunday 
morning and evening, and the 
average attendance is, in the 
winter, morning, 100; evening, 130. 
After the evening service a prayer 
meeting is held, at which the aver- 
age attendance is, in winter, 70. 
Service is also held on Tuesday eve- 
ning in every week, the average 
attendance at which is, in winter, 
80. Sunday classes arg held in the 
afternoon, average attendance, 
winter, 150. In the evening, classes 
are held, the average attendance 
being, winter, 130; summer, 80. A 
Girls’ Sewing Class meets every 
Monday. A Clothing Club has 
been established for the encourage- 
ment of the poor people, who pay 


services 


| a trifle weekly. A Mothers’ Meeting 


has been conducted for many years; 
a Maternity Society has also been 
established. A Class for the weekly 
practice of Singing is held. A 
Class for the study ofthe Scriptures 
is held every Thursday evening, 
attended by about twelve to fifteen 
working men and women. In the 
Penny Bank the number of accounts 
last year was 560, and the amount 
deposited £212 15s. A Day School 
is carried on, average attendance 
140. The district lying close to 
Sermon Lane, comprising some 
10,000 souls, chiefly of the working- 
classes, and a great number of the 
very poor, is thoroughly visited by 
the superintendent and tract dis- 
tributors, some of whom are work- 
ing-men brought to a knowledge of 
Christ through attending the mission 
services. 

The meeting was addressed by 
Revs. R. C. Billing, T. Turner, and 
Messrs. Curtis, Hargreaves, Surr, 























-Puns and Punning. By Joun Tiss. 


_ A Visit to New Guinea: also South Pacific 






















THE 


LEISURE HOUR 


FOR 1874. 





—>oeZDo—— 
Announcements. 
Maiden May. By W. H. G, Kincston. 


Matthew Morrison: an Autobiography. By 
the Author of “ Laird Nabal.” 


The Mandarin’s Daughter: a Story of the 
Chinese Great Rebellion, and Gordon’s “ Ever-victorious Army.” 


Father and Son: a Misunderstanding. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a.Quiet Eye.” With Illustrations by 
CuTHBERT BEDE. 


The New World and the Old: American Illus- 
trations of European Antiquities, By Principal Dawson, LL.D., of 
Montreal. 


The Land of the Giant Cities. By the Rev. W. 


Wricut, of Damascus. 


Some Social Papers. By the Rev. S. B. James, 
C. M. Srru, and others. 


Natural History Anecdotes. 


By Frank BuckLAnD, Henry Lez, and others. 


Sketches. By the Rev. W. W. Gi11, B.A. 


Sonnets for the Sacred Year. By the Rev. 

‘S. J. Strong, m.a., Author of “ The Thanksgiving Hymn.” 

With the usual variety of Miscellaneous Papers: Travel and Adventure, 
Biographies, Portraits, &¢. 

Engravings by the best artists. 





66, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 














MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S WORK ON 
CONSUMPTION, 


ITS NATURE, SYMPTOMS, STAGES, AND SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 
The Experience of Many Years from Cases in all parts of the Kingdom. 


ALSO, CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON THE TREATMENT. OF 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, &c., &c. 


Post-free for 5 stamps, from the Author, Coomss Lopaz, Pscxna. 


Mr. CONGREVE can be consulted at his residence, Coombe Lodge, on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings only. 


NEW CASE.—-FEBRUARY, 1874. 
EXTRAORDINARY CASE zoom reported of A LADY at 
SOUTHEND. 


The following letter from the patient’s husband will best relate the benefits she received— 

(the name of the lady is Mrs. SAML. HAWTREE, of SOUTHEND, ESSEX) :— 

‘* Six years ago my wife complained of failing health. Her lungs were much affected. 
During the first four years of her illness she was attended at different times by four 
physicians, but became much weaker. The muscles of the arms wasted nearly all away. 
Her breathing became so difficult, especially at night, that persons in the street could hear 
her, and no sleep could be got in the house. 

** At the end of the four years, when at her worst, the physician told me ‘ her Zungs 
were like a honeycomb,’ and that she was ‘past human aid.’ She was sinking, and so 
weak I could not think of ee her to you, I therefore procured your medicine 
through the chemist at Rochford. She took it at bed-time, and for the first time in 
twelve months I was not once disturbed with the distressing sounds, She persevered for 
six months, and was so altered in appearance and health that those only who had known 
her, before and after, could believe the extraordinary change she had undergone. Winter 
brought on some symptoms of the old complaint, but the Balsam has again removed it. 
By the blessing of God it has raised her from the very verge of the grave. . 

‘*T may add that before taking your medicine the expectoration was very bad, and in 
the first month she brought up large quantities of the most corrupt matter, but after 
this it ceased ; also before taking it she was unable to get out at all, but but now she can 
walk and ride well for miles in the open air—even in winter. 

‘You are at liberty to make any use of this letter or any part of it you please, 

‘*T am, dear sir, yours faithfully, Samu. HAwTREE.” 














NEW EDITION—ENTIRELY NEW TYPE. 
GEMS OF SONG. 
Edited by GEO, THOS, CONGREVE, Peckham. 
NINTH EDITIOW,—(making nearly 400,000!) 
2d.—To Schools, 1s. 6d, per doz., or 12s, 6d. per 100, In purple cloth, 6d. 





Just Out. 


LARGE TYPE DESK COPY of GEMS of SONG. 
ONE SHILLING. 
Post Free for 1s. id. 





GEMS OF SONG MUSIC, 
SOL-FA DO. DO. 
1 1s., 108, per doz.; or elegantly bound, toned paper, gilt edges, 2s. 





E, STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row; and THE EDITOR. 
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RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE SUPPORT OF 


FREE SCHOOLS FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR. 
OFFICE—1, EXETER HALL. 





Presipent.—THH RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
TreasurER.—R. C. L. BEVAN, EsqQ., Lombard Street. 

How. Sontcrror.—_E. JENNINGS, Esq. 
Szonztary.—Maz. JOSEPH G. GENT, 1, Exeter Hall, W.C. 
Cotizctor.—Mr. WILLIAM BLAKE, 1, Exeter Hall. 
Banxzrs.—Messes. BAROLAY, BEVAN, & OO., 54, Lombard Street, 





The following contributions have been received;in aid of the Ragged School Union 
from the 20th February, 1874, to the 19th of March, 1874, inclusive :— 


General Fund. 














The ee Company of Grocers . . £100 0 6 
H E. fs we «8S © ek 8 eee 
Zed. £2. d, & s.d. 
SAGingten, Sins, Benay 5 0 0 M.8.C.... + 0 & 0} MacLeod, Norman, Eeq. : st 
Airey, Miss . 100 Ladd, Mrs... . . © 5 0} May, James, E aq. 10 00 
Armstroug, W.. Eq. B28 Pearce, Mrs, . . © 5& O| Middleton, Admiral Sir 
Ashley, Hon a 220 Pickett, Miss . . 0 5 0] George Broke. .. 5 5 0 
Anson, Sir W. R., Bart., Pinniger, Misses . 015 0| Marshall, James, Esq. 2 2 0 
per Messrs. Hoare ¢ aCe jaa Mr.J.F. 0 7 O| Minton Rev. Bisnis « BW @ 
Avnet, Mies. 2 ee 39 8 Pinniger, Mr. T. . © 5 O/ Molineux, G., Esq. i ie 
Bees, Mre. . .--. 5&5 00 Radbourne, Mrs.. 0 5 O Morrieson, Lieut. VoL I100 
Baiss, J, Esq. . oe & iS Saleof Duves . . 0 2 0O| Morris, Thomas, meu. 12 6 
Benvett, Mrs. . . . 0 4 4 Servants... . 9 2 0} Nock, Miss .... 200 
Bourne, Mrs.. . ee SumsunderSs.. . 2 5 0 Norman, Di e+. « & 20 
Burgess. Mrs. A. E. 8 0 0O| Ditmas, per Mrs.— Norton, Miss. . .. 10 0 
Cartwright, Miss . . 2 0 0 Waithman, Miss . 1 1 0/| Paget, Miss . . oe 
Chandler, Mrs... . 100 Waitbman, MissM, 1 1 0 Pelham, Mrs, Dudley | 100 
Churchill Miss E.A.. 1 0 0| Dodson, H. H., Esq. . 1 1 0} Quicke, Mrs. T. N. 600 
Churchill, Miss F.C... 1 0 0) E.8.8. . .. .*. 1 O O| Robertson, Lieut. “Col. 1 0 0 
Clowes, Miss. . .. 010 6|/F,A.8.L. 10 0 ©} Reade, Mrs. . . .. 010 0 
Ciayton, F.8., Esq. . 1 1 0} Fortescue, J. Faithiul, Robert: See. es ew 2 10 
Clive, Rev. A. . .. 50 0 sq. ° 2 1 Ol Meeté Mrs. . . .- 1:10 
Cuilins, Miss. . . . 2 2 0 Franklin, Lady ; <— 1 1 O| Sharpe, Miss. . . . 010 0 
Cox, MissJ.... 0 5 O|Guest,Mrs. . . . . 1 1 O| Sherston, Mrs. 3.34 
Croggan, Messrs. . 2: £9 Guyon, 6. , Esq. — 010 0} Stoan, Mrs 100 
Crovk, per Miss— Hiyes, Rev. Sir Ww, Tomkins, Miss, Coll. 23 6 
Bailey, Mr.and Mrs. 0 5 0 Bart, 3 3 0O| Trotter, Mre.. . . 200 
Barnes, Mra, . . 0 5 0 | Herbert, Hon. Mrs. W. 4 ¢ 0 Toller, Jobu, Esq. 100 
Clerk, Mrs . . 012 6| Holford, R. 8., Esq. 5 6 0 Tweedy, Messrs, E. . 010 6 
Friend to Ragged Holford, R. 8., - - 2 2 O| Usborne, Miss E. . 25 0 0 
Schools , . . 5 O O/| Irvine, Mrs. . . - 1 1 0| Western, Geo. A., ieeq 220 
Greenwood, Mrs.. 0 7 6| Keating, Miss . . 200 ~Nonation ace. a 50 0 
Harris, Mrs. Geo. 1 0 0 ra Miss. . . . 019 0} Wi ‘ams, H.R, Esq. 5.3 9 
Henley, Mr. - 010 O| LA oc eo 8 © 0] Wh us, mee oe 5 OC 
Heath 8, Miss, Coll, 1 4 6 Landon. Mrs. P - 0 O00 
Hughes, Mrs, & Miss 0 5 0'Littledale, Major . . 5 5 0 
School Fund, 
Litile Saffron Hill Dinner Fund. 
eae Sb s. ast ee Oe ee we. ee oles aS & 6 oc os. « Se 
Weary Workers, 
TE ct cw ww «RP Ciera oo sb « @ ss + ee ee , 


i 





DONATIONS ard SUBSCRIPTIONS will be thankfully received at the Orricrs or THE Socrrry, 
by t e Secre'ary, Mr. Josgrn G. Gent, 1, Exeter Hall, Strand; by Mesers, HatcHarp & ron, 1x7? 
Piccadilly ; Messrs. Nispet & Co., 21, Berners Street; by the Bankers, Mes+rs. Barchay, bEvan 
& Co., 54, Lombard Street ; and by the Collector, Mr. WiLLIaM Buaxg, 1, Exeter Hall. 


Money Orders should be made pavable at the Post Office, Charing Cross, Loudon, to Mr, 
G. Gur, Secretary, 1, Exeter Hall, Strand, W C. , sitesi : meen 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


CPPS S 
COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“Bya thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations 
of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”—TZhe Civil Service Gazette. 











“ A Visir TO Epps’s COCOA MANUFACTORY.— Through the kindness 
of Messrs. Epps, I recently had an opportunity of seeing the many com- 
plicated and varied processes the Cacao bean passes through ere it is 
sold for public use ; and being both interested and highly pleased with 
what I saw during my visit to the manufactory, I thought a brief account 
of the Cacao, and the way it is manufactured by Messrs. Epps to fit it for 
a wholesome and nutritious beverage, might be of interest to the readers 
of Land and Water.’—See Article in Land and Water. 


“ MANUFACTURE OF COCOA.—We will now give an account: of the 
process adopted “by Messrs. James Epps & Co., manufacturers of dietetic 
articles, at their works in the Euston Road, London.”—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 





MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





EACH TIN-LINED PACKET IS LABELLED, 


JAMES EPPS & C0., Homeopathic Chemists, 


48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, AND 170, PICCADILLY; 


WORKS FOR DIETETIC PREPARATIONS, DIANA PLACE, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





Makers of Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, for Throat Irritation. 











Loxpow: BR. K, Burt & Co., Printers, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 














